THE PARIS PEACE AGREEMENT WAS SIGNED ONE YEAR AGO 




"The only result of the Paris Peace Agreement that we can 
see is the return of American military prisoners and the with- 
drawal of most American military forces from South Vietnam. For 
the Vietnamese there is no prospect of a democratic settlement. 
And American support is the keystone of it all." 

-- A recent American visitor 
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5 AMERICANS RETURN FROM 2 -WEEK STAY IN SO. VIETNAM: 
ATTACK U.S. FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF 

"A CRUEL AND CORRUPT MILITARY REGIME" 

LIBERATION News Service 

"Ambassador Martin [U.S. Ambassador to South 
Vietnam] told us that he thought reform [of the 
Saigon prison system] was a good idea. But he re- 
minded us that the U.S. was not to meddle in the 
internal affairs of the South Vietnamese government. " 

--Robert Ransom/recently returned from a 

two-week visit to South Vietnam with the Saigon 

Inquiry Committee. 

NEW YORK (LNS) --January, 1974 marks the first 
anniversary of the signing of the Paris Peace Agree- 
ment, And with that anniversary also, the return 
of five Americans from a recent two-week stay in 
South Vietnam. While there the group, members of the 
Saigon Inquiry Committee, spoke to over 100 Viet- 
namese, including former political prisoners and 
families of prisoners, and 25 Americans, including 
U.S, Ambassador Graham Martin. 

"We came to Vietnam seeking signs of peace," 
said the Rev. George Webber at a news conference in 
New York City on January 21. "We have met instead 
on every hand the reality of a cruel and corrupt 

regime, 

"The only result of the Paris Peace Agreement 
that we can see is the return of American military 
prisoners and the withdrawal of most American mil- 
itary forces from South Vietnam. For the Vietnamese, 
there is no prospect of peace or of a democratic 
settlement. 

"And American support is the keystone of it 
all," Webber concluded. 

The five visitors included Webber, president 
of the New York Theological Seminary; John Boone, 
who served as Corrections Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts from 1971-1973; Debrah Wiley, reporter and 
associate editor of American Report , a publication 
of Clergy and Laity Concerned; Robert Ransom, a 
corporate lawyer for IBM whose son was killed in 
Vietnam in 1968; and Ying Lee Kelly, a member of 
the Berkeley, California city council. 

Two others had wanted to make the trip. Ary eh 
Neier, executive director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, was unable to get a visa, though^ 
it is unclear just why. Robert Chenoweth, who re- 
turned last March after spending five years as a 
POW in North Vietnam, was refused a visa by the 
South Vietnamese government because of his "pro- 
Commurdst activities." 

Chenoweth, one of eight POWs accused by Air 
Force Col. Theodore Guy of "collaborating" with 
the enemy, wanted to go back to Saigon to compare 
"the differences between South Vietnamese and North 
Vietnamese prisons." Having spoken to former Saigon 
political prisoners, Chenoweth said, "there is no 
doubt in my mind that the South Vietnamese prisoners 
had it much worse than I did." 

The Saigon prison system, which most Vietnamese 
(regardless of their political beliefs) estimated 
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to hold between 100,000 and 200,000 political 
prisoners, was of particular interest to the Ameri- 
can visitors. 

"As a lawyer, I observed the most basic legal 
rights being continually denied," said Robert 
Ransom. "The criminal process commonly includes 
arrests without charges, imprisonment for years 
without trials, convictions based on trials last- 
ing several minutes, and without juries. The first 
night we were in Saigon, four women were arrested 
as they tried to meet with us." 

"Ambassador Graham Martin in Saigon assured 
me that there are no political prisoners in South 
Vietnam," said John Boone. "I have had similar 
assurance from American correctional administrators 
that there are no political prisoners in our 
nation's prisons. But my more than twenty years 
experience in the prison business leads me to believe 
that either they are lying or they don't know 
what a political prisoner is. 

"Article 11 of the Paris Peace Agreements stip- 
ulated that immediately after the ceasefire, the 
two South Vietnamese parties ' . . .will prohibit all 
acts of reprisal and discrimination against indi- 
viduals or organizations that have collaborated 
with one side or the other. ’ 

"On January 15, 1974 I sat in on the trials 
of 19 individuals, including twelve civilians, 
in a military court in Saigon," continued Boone. 

"The civilians had already been in prison for two 
years or more and they were convicted that day . 

The one who had the longest hearing had no more 
than five minutes. Most didn't take but two min- 
utes. Their complaints of torture and brutality 
were ignored. All of them were charged with collab- 
orating with the Viet Cong." 

Debrah Wiley and George Webber traveled north 
of Saigon to Quang Tri province to visit what the 
U.S. and Saigon governments proudly point to as 
the "return-to-village" program. Theoretically, 
the program is designed to return approximately 
3 million peasants from refugee camps back to 
their villages. Explains Wiley, "The Paris Peace 
Accords guaranteed freedom of movement throughout 
South Vietnam. In fact, a year later, almost no. 
peasants in Saigon-controlled areas have been al- 
lowed to return to their home villages. Instead, 
they are kept either in resettlement camps or in 
i "return-to-village' camps." 

"Both these programs, actively promoted by 
USAID [U.S. Agency for International Development] 
funds, hold the people in with barbed wire and un- 
der strict surveillance for any signs of subver- 
sive activity. We saw people there starving since 
rations are absurdly low, and the American money 
promised for good has disappeared into the pockets 
of various officials. For the peasants of South 
Vietnam, nothing has changed." 

"As a father I had come to realize a while 
ago that my son Mike's death did not help America," 
said Ransom. "But I had harbored the hope that 
perhaps he had helped the Vietnamese people In 
some way. Now I can see even that is untrue. The 
government he died for has brought only grief to 
Vietnam. My son died utterly in vain, bringing 

ho nor to no one. " — — 
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Later in the press conference a reporter asked 
Ransom to describe where and how his son had been 
killed. He answered that his son had been a Second 
Lt. infantry platoon leader and that he had been 
killed by a mine trying to protect a fire base. At 
the end he quietly concluded, "I must say that, 
having been there, I can see why those mines were 

Set e 11 

The visiting Americans spent much of their time 
in Saigon trying to speak to American and South 
Vietnamese officials. "It was like trying to nail 
jello to the wall," siad Boone, describing the 
officials’ reception--and non-reception--of the 
group. Letters of introduction from two U.S. 
congressmen did little good. Often they were led 
to believe that they would be able to see an official 
only to have him back out at the last minute. All 
requests to visit Saigon’s prisons were denied. 

Eventually, they were able to see Ambassador 
Martin--"a man of ’utter and complete integrity’ as 1 
he told us at least 14 times," said George Webber. 

But Martin was no more helpful. He staunchly 
supported President Thieu’s claim that there are only 
34,000 prisoners in Saigon jails—none of them 
political prisoners. "I got that from the horse’s 
mouth," said Boone. "The ambassador tried to make 
me compare the prison system there and in America. 

I told him two wrongs don’t make a right." 

"We applied for visas and went on this trip 
as individuals," said Wiley. "So we did have re- 
lative freedom of movement. An official visit--to 
South Vietnam-- they [the officials] are not going 
to tell you what ’ s happening . " 

The group came away from South Vietnam with one 
conclusion foremost in their minde^-that all U.S. 
aid to the Thieu regime must be stopped immediately. 

"America is using our tax dollars to support a 
police state in south Vietnam," said Boone. [On 
December 20, 1973, Congress appropriated a total of 
$3 p 5 billion for Indochina in fiscal year 1974 .]' 

Said George Webber, "We asked everyone-- we met-- 
’How v/ould you be able to survive without U.S. aid?’ 
And they replied, ’We would far rather have all the 
money stopped than to continue in the present way. . . ’ 

"We hope that our findings, as they become more 
widely known, can help people to see that we must 
pressure congress to stop aiding the Thieu govern- 
ment in its callous disregard for the Peace Agree- 
ment and the desires of the people we met in 
Vietnam. " 

-30- 

*************************************************** 

ITT OFFICES BOMBED IN ROME, AGAIN 

ROME(LNS)-- On January 10, three bombs explo- 
ded in ITT offices in Rome. Leaflets were found 
in the area accusing ITT of tesponsibility for the 
September 11 military coup against the government 
of Salvador Allende in Chile. This was the second 
time ITT's offices in Rome were bombed since the 
coup. 

--30-- 

[Thanks to People's Translation Service for this 
short . ] 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
PLEASE PAY YOUR BILLS, WE NEED THE MONEY! 


COURT RULES GOVERNMENT MUST REVEAL WIRETAPS 
ON FIVE MOVEMENT GROUPS: 

DECISION TERMED "SIGNIFICANT VICTORY" 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--A United States District 
Court ruled recently that the federal government 
must disclose the nature and extent of wiretaps 
and other illegal electronic surveillance on 
several anti-war activists and groups. The 
government had contended that it was not compelled 
to release such information on national security 
grounds . 

The ruling came in a suit filed four and a 
half years ago by the defendants in. the Chicago 
8 conspiracy trial. They were joined in the suit 
by the Black Panther Party, the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund (SCEF), the Catholic Priests Fel- 
lowship and the War Resisters League. The ruling 
on the suit was delayed until criminal charges against 
the Chicago 8 defendents were resolved. 

Though all of the defendants were acquitted 
of the major conspiracy charges, five were con- 
victed on other criminal counts. These convictions 
were later overturned on appeal. Four of the 
defendants were later convicted on contempt of 
court charges arising out of their stormy trial, and 
these convistions are currently under appeal. 

The ruling handed down by District Court Judge 
Aubrey E. Robinson Jr. on January 11 gives the 
government 30 days to reveal which plaintiffs' 
telephones were tapped, how long the taps remained, 
who authorized the taps, and the reason such taps 
were considered necessary. 

In his ruling, Robinson resisted a government 
offer that he privately examine the information on 
the taps. He said such a proposal was "highly ir- 
regular and is nowhere contemplated or authorized 
by the federal rules of civil procedure." 

Although orders to disclose information regard- 
ing surveillance is not unusual in criminal cases, 
this was the first time that the government has 
been ordered to disclose such wiretap information in 
a civil suit. When forced to reveal the nature and 
extent of surveillance in criminal cases the govern- 
ment has usually opted to drop prosecution of the 
case--as in the recent Weather cases in Detroit 
and Chicago--rather than reveal potentially embar- 
rassing information. 

The court order cannot be appealed, though the 
government can file a motion asking the judge to re- 
consider his decision. They could also ask that the 
information be placed under seal once it is given 
to the plaintiffs. 

At the time that the suit was filed it was 
described as a constitutional challenge to the Jus- 
tice Department's then-new policy that domestic 
wiretapping without court approval could be justified 
on grounds of "national security." Traditionally, 
the "national security" tag has jjeen used to . 
justify counter-intelligence operations against 
foreign powers. 

Leon Friedman, an American Civil Liberties Union 
attorney in New York, termed the decision a"signifi- 
cant victory" in challenging widespread use of wire- 
taps by the government. Government attorneys could 
not be reached for comment. 
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TWO BLACK MILITANTS ACQUITTED ON ROBBERY CHARGES: 

ALLEGED "BLACK LIBERATION ARMY" MEMBERS 
TO FACE MORE TRIALS 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The second trial on robbery 
charges of black militants Joanne Chesimard (Assata 
Shakur) and Fred (Jamal) Hilton ended on December 
28 in New York with a unanimous jury vote for acquit- 
tal. The first trial on the same bank robbery charge 
ended with the jury deadlocked at 11 to 1 for con- 
viction after the defendents and their attorneys re- 
mained silent throughout the trial to protest the 
fact that they were not given enough time to pre- 
pare the case. 

Assata and Jamal were charged with taking part 
in a $3700 bank robbery in the Bronx, New York in 
September, 1972. Police have labeled them members of 
the Black Liberation Army (BLA) , which police claim 
is a "loosely knit organization dedicated to murder- 
ing police." Assata had been transferred to New York 
almost without warning from a prison in New Jersey 
where she and former Panther 21 def ended t Clark 
Squire (Sundiata Acoli) face trial on murder, kid- 
napping and robbery charges . 

Assata and Sundiata were captured in a shoot- 
out with New Jersey state troppers after being stop- 
ped for "speeding slightly" early in the morning of 
May 2 , 1973. Another passanger in the car, former 
deputy minister of the N.Y. Black Panther Party Zayd 
Malik Shakur, and a state trooper were killed in the 
exchange of fire. Assata and a trooper were also 
wounded. Assata and Sundiata have been charged with 
both the murder of the state trooper and of Zayd. 

In the robbery trial the only evidence the pros- 
ecution had was the testimony of Avon White and John 
Rivers, both of whom pleaded guilty to the robbery. 

As the" trial progressed at its swift pace it became 
obvious that they had agreed to help "get" Assata 
and Jamal in return for reduced sentences for them- 
selves. 

According to most observers, a major factor in 
the second trial ending in acquittal was that Assata 
and Jamal chose to defend themsPlves, even though 
the second trial began only four days after the first 
ended. Even the NeW York establishment press had to 
admit that their close questioning revealed incon- 
sistencies in the testimony of White and Rivers that 
did not come out in the first trial. Under prosecu- 
tion questioning White's and Rivers' stories were 
obviously well -rehearsed. But careful cross-examine 
ation caused them to forget some of their lines. 

After the not guilty verdict was returned, one 
jury member told the New York Post , "the jury didn't 
believe the major witnesses." An especially weak 
point was White's identification of Assata from an 
indistinguishable figure in a photo taken by the 
bank's security camera. He described Assata' s cloth- 
ing totally different than what the jurors felt the 
person in the photo was wearing. 

"Representing herself was a big factor," ex- 
plained attorney Florence Kennedy, who worked with 
the defense team. "It impressed the jury and I think 
even the prosecutor and the judge." 


Another defense team member, attorney 
Conrad Lynn, added "Since Chesimard defended 
herself and did a good job of it, the jury saw 
for themselves that she wasn't a 'desperado' 
like the government was trying to tell them," 

Overcoming the image that the prosecution 
and the press has created for them was by far 
the most crucial aspect of the trial. In fact, 
the speed with wh^ch the robbery trial itself 
was handled seemed to justify the- claims of 
many that the prosecution wanted to get one con- 
viction on Assata before the turnpike shoot-out 
trial began. 

The bank robbery acquittal was termed a 
"clear vindication of the defendents" by Lenox 
Hinds, the chief counsel for the As.s at a- Sundiata 
trial in New Jersey which will probably begin, 
around the first of February . "The government 
was trying to move as fast as possible to get a 
conviction," said Hinds, "in order to impeach 
and destroy her credibility in the New Jersey 
trial by getting her convicted on another crime. 
She has had no previous convictions." 

Undaunted by the acquittal , the prosecution 
continued their publicity campaign .against both 
Assata and Sundiata by issuing new attempted 
murder indictmenst against both of them just two 
days after the trial ended, while jury § .eject ion 
for the New Jersey trial was in progress. Assata 
was charged along with four others labeled by 
police as members of the Black Liberation Army 
with attempting to murder two New York police 
on January 28, 1973. Jamal was charged with at- 
tempting to murder two police in Queens, New York 
in March, 1973. 

Certainly, Assata and Sundiata in the New 
Jersey trial will be up against some of the 
heaviest pre-trial hysteria imaginable. Added 
to that is the fact that the trial has been 
moved to Morris County, New Jersey. Morris 
County is almost 98 percent white and the average 
.income of its residents exceeds $15,000 a year, 
making it one of the ten wealthiest counties in 
the country. It is reported that the pool from 
which jurors are being chosen has only one black 
on it. 

In addition, Federal Judge Lee Gagliaxdi 
has continue ly refused defense pleas for more 
time to prepare their ease and motions for the 
trial to be moved to where there is a sizeable- 
number of black and poor people. Gagliardi had 
only three weeks earlier granted a four month 
postponement to John Mitfehell and Maurice Stans 
in their upcoming stock fraud case involving in- 
ternational financier Robert Vesco. 

During jury sleetion in the first trial 
Assata told Gagliardi, "With Mitchell you act 
like an errand boy, with us you act like an ex- 
ecutioner. You're not motivated by the pursuit 
of justice. You're interested in preserving big 
business." She continued saying, "You were ap- 
pointed by Nixon, and his allies tell you what 
to do in this court. It's my duty t;o protest this 
injustice, as a human, being and as a black woman. 
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After their acquittal Assata and Jamal issued 
a statement through their lawyers saying, they, still 
have no faith in the judicial process. "We only 
have confidence in that part of the system that is 
the people, namely the jury, that sometimes gets in 
the way of the.r government ," they said. 

Certainly speaking for themselves was most 
crucial in convincing the jury to return a verdict 
of not guilty. For the last couple of years the New 
York police and press have attributed most attacks 
on cops and many bank robberies involving blacks 
to the Black Liberation Army. And, for the last year, 
Assata and Jamal's pictures have been plastered all 
over New York as being wanted for "questioning" a- 
bout murders of policemen. As Assata explained, "I 
am a black revolutionary woman and because of this 
1 have been charged with and accused of every alleg- 
ed crime in which a woman was believed to have par- 
ticipated." 

The name of the Black Liberation Army first ap- 
peared in the New York press in May, 1971 when four 
policemen were ambushed in two separate incidents. 

Two of those killed were guards in front of New York 
District Attorney'- 1 ....Frank' Hogan ,: s house on the anni- 
versary of Malcolm X 9 s birthday. 

News media received letters claiming that the 
shootings were the work of the BLA. Since that time 
a number of leaflets have been circulated with the 
signature Black Liberation Army. Some of these leaf- 
lets have claimed responsibility for shooting police, 
others have talked more generally about ghetto life 
and political struggle. 

The police and the New York press have given a 
connotation of their own to the Black Liberation 
Army, essentially using just the letters "BLA" as a 
scare tactic to beef up the police force. For them 
the BLA are "militant blacks" who are {’dedicated to 
murdering police". As simple as that. 

The fact that attacks on police hace increased 
is undisputed. It was a series of ambushes about a 
year ago that flashed the name Black Liberation Army 
all over the news media. Finally, on January 26, 

1973, then New York police commissioner Patrick Mur- 
phy called an elaborate press conference to announce 
that "back-up cars" would follow regular patrol cars 
into "high risk areas" of the city. He also announc- 
ed that six black people were being sought in con- 
nection with the amifcushbsm 

Murphy described the six as "leaders of the 
Black Liberation Army". Assata and Jamal were among 
those listed. Murphy never bothered to explain why 
these people were the prime suspects. But the hyster- 
ia that the press had* created made a perfect climate 
to name suspects and the easiest way was to say that 
one group was responsible for all the attacks on 
cops „ 

According to a spokesman for the New York Black 
Panther Party, all of the six people listed by Mur- 
phy had worked with the Panthers in the black com- 
muntiy. "These people were politically significant 
people," said the spokesman, "They worked in drug 
programs, breakfast programs and housing and welfare 
programs He explained that "as soon as someone 
drops out of site, the police assume they are under- 


ground and they get charged with something." 

The New York City police department formed 
a "Major Case Squad" to collect information a- 
bout assaults on police. And, based on the claim 
that the unproven "conspiracy" had crossed state 
lines, the FBI entered" the investigation. 

One "civil rights leader" quoted anonymous- 
ly in the New York Times compared the reaction 
of white leaders to the attacks on police to 
the reaction by these same people to black ghet- 
to rebellions in the 60* s: 

"As riots spread from city to city," he 
said, "white officials were convinced that there 
had to be some connection. .. .They could not 
conceive of impromptu eruptions that were the 
result of the same serious social conditions 
that result from lack of jobs, poor schooling 
and discrimination that are found everywhere 
that blacks liVe. 

As social conditions worsened, indeed there 
were sniper attacks and all kinds of other at- 
tacks on police officers. But there is no evi- 
dence whatsoever of a national conspiracy, un- 
less you mean the conspiracy by all blacks to 
fight racism." 

Certainly, "conspiracy" has been the catch- 
all word that the government , federal as well 
as state and local', has used to explain the re- 
actions of people against government policy and 
social conditions. Almost never, though, has 
the government been able to make one of these 
charges stand up in court. 

The groundwork for the capture and trial 
of black militants, however, is being skill- 
fully laid by the New York police. Despite the 
overwhelming lack of evidence the establishment 
media has displayed pictures of black people 
who they say are "members of the Black Libera- 
tion Army". They explain that they are wanted 
for "murdering police" and warn that they are 
"armed and dangerous." 

The most obvious move to manipulate the 
public climate into a favorable one for increas- 
ing the size of the police department and step- 
ping up repression against black people came on 
May 14, 1971, the same day that the Panther 13 
were acquitted. A short blurb on a back page of 
the New York Times announced that free lance 
writer and former Times correspondent Robert 
Daley had been appointed the police department's 
deputy commissioner in charge of press rela- 
tions. 

"When I took the job," Daley later told 
(MORE), a New York journalism magazine, "Murphy 
(then police commissioner) said to me that unless 
the community supported the police, unless people 
wpuld come forward to be witnesses, unless jur- 
ies would believe the police, there was no way 
to reduce crime. It was my job to win the people 
back for the police." 

When Daley was appointed the New York City 
police department was badly in need of image 
building. Most of the political trials that the 
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city had tried to pull off had ended in acquittals, 
including the Panther 21 case in which the jury 
needed only two hours to dismiss the 156 counts a- 
gainst the defendants. On top of that were the fast 
breaking stories of corruption. Revelations by pol- 
iceman Frank Serpico traced corruption and links be- 
tween the police and organized crime right up to 
the commissioner and chief of police. 

Daley quickly applied his flamboiyantt style to 
try to change the image around. He had a habit of 
calling press conferences and making wild, unsubstan- 
tiated statements. At one such press conference, fol- 
lowing the murder of two policemen on the Lower East 
Side $ he described one of the killers as dancing for 
joy as he drilled a cop’s body full of holes--an ep- 
isode which has never been confirmed by any of the 
ey ew i to. esses*, 

However, the police press corps began to object 
to Daley's abuse of his position for personal gain. 
Finally, after much grumbling by reporters. Commis- 
sioner Murphy announced a little less than a year 
after he was hired that Daley. was leaving because 
of "serious differences of opinion about press pol- 
icies.” 

Though Daley was officially out of a job, his 
role as police publicist continued. In October, 1972, 

Ho Rap Brown came to trial in New York along with 
three other people who had been active in a St. Louis 
group called Black Liberators. All were accused ot 
shooting a policeman in the course of a robbery. 

While the jury for the trial was being selected 
an article written by Daley called "The Man Who Shot 
Rap Brown" appeared in New York magazine , There were 
full page pictures of the cop' who captured Brown 
standing humbly with the commissioner at a Daley- 
called press conference. There was also a full page 
color drawing of Brown and the cop in a y. shoot-out 
even though ballistics reports show that Brown's gun 
was never fired. In fact, he was never charged with 
firing at anyone. 

Daley also timed another article for New York 
magazine entitled "Target Blue" to coincide with 
the second trial of Richard (Dharuba) Moore, one of 
the Panther 21 who jumped bail before the trial was 
over and was acquitted with the rest. Daley admits 
in his article that when Dharuba was arrested there 
cannot have been many suspects in the history of the 
police department as hated by cops as Moore." 

Dharuba’ s second arrest was for the attack on 
the armed guards outside the house of DA Hogan. The 
prosecution's case was hopelessly incomplete and the 
first trial ended in a hung jury*, Several months Xat- 
er„ though, amidst growing hysteria around police 
killings and coinciding with Daley's "Target Blue 
article, a second jury took only 45 minutes to re- 
turn a conviction. 

In "Target Blue" Daley said "it was the job of 
the police not only to catch these cop-killers, but 
also to educate the public about the threat to public 
order which such a conspiracy constituted." He later 
refers to Assata as leads® of the Black Liberation 
Ac my . stating: "The final fugitive was a woman. Jo- 
anne" Che si mar d was the soul of that gang, the^ mother 

hen who kept them moving, kept them shooting^ 
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With this climate of hysto <0 a the pel's ee 
were all set to go after "black <. «>p -K5 (Jets" , 

This time they were able to give all oop kill- 
ers one name: the Black Liberation Army. And 
their targets for arrest (for those . that they 
brought in alive) ware any blacks with politi- 
cal backgrounds , particularly those sided with 
the New York Black Panthers. 

As a result, former Panthers Assata, Zayd, 
Sundiata, Dharuba and the man who turned states 
evidence’ Avon White, were the targets of elab- 
orate hunts. In addition to Zsyd, who was killed 
in the New Jersey turnpike shoot-out, Kimu White 
and Woodie Green were ambushed and killed by 
police in Brooklyn. Later, another alleged^ mem- 
ber of the BLA, Twyman Meyers , was killed in a 
shoot-out in the Bronx. 

The only people who have described these ^ 
supposed "shoot-outs" have been the polite and, 
at least in the case of Meyers, people in the 
community say he only fixed- shots at the feet 
of the attacking police in self-defense. 

In September, 1973, police broke into^a 
"suspected BLA headquarters" where they said 
they had information Meyers would be. Meyers was 
not inside however, but six blfcack people and a 
two week old baby were. 

Describing the attack one cop. told the New 
York Post, "We knocked in the door and immedi- 
ately~thiy began shooting." Asked if it is not 
to be expected that people would react, violent- 
ly if an unidentified- group suddenly breaks into 
their home another cop explained, "We tried to 
get in by surprise because we knew there was a 
small baby inside, so we were afraid to use tear 
gas." 

And, to add insult to the attacks, at the 
funeral of Anthony White FBI agents descended 
from the trees at the cemetery and searched 
some of the mourners— supposedly looking for 
fugitives and weapons. They found nothing. 

The most recent arrests that the police have 
tried to link to the Black. Liberation Army was 
three men and a woman on December 27. Police 
claimed that the four were- trying to. steal plans 
to the Manhattan House of Detention in order to 
free others alleged to be in the BLA. They were 
charged with possession. of burglary tools (a 
screw driver, an iron bar and a rope ladder) and 
criminal tampering (opening a manhole eoser) . 

One of those arrested was Berfeice Jones, one 
of the most visible members of the- New York Pan- 
thers. According to polices Jones had on her a 
marriage license saying she had been married to 
Twyman Meyers. 

Jones, 23, had been born in Harlem and lived 
much of hex early years with her grandparents xn 
South Carolina. "We were a family of nomads, she 
said in a recent interview. "All we did was ^trav- 
el between the North and the South. In the South 
we were living in a shanty in the woods. In the 
mornings, we'd all get up and pick cotton to get 
money to go to school. It was the white man * 

cotton we picked." 
v • — 30-- 
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GIFT OP NIXON VICE PRESIDENTIAL PAPERS "BACK-DATED" 

TO SKIRT CONGRESSIONAL BAN ON SUCH DEDUCTIONS 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--In anew development involv- 
ing President Nixon's controversial half million dol- 
lar tax write-off on his Vise Presidential papers, 
Newsweek has found that lawyers working for Nixon have 
admitted that they "back-dated" the deeds for the 
papers in order to skirt a Congressional ban on such 
tax write-offs. One of the lawyers maintained that 
the maneuver was legal since Nixon intended to give 
the papers to the National Archives before the law 
was changed. If tax officials disagree, however, it 
could cost Nixon some $250,000 in back taxes. 

The discovery of the back-dated deeds was one 
of the first major breakthroughs in the current in- 
vestigation of Nixon's finances being Conducted by 
the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) and a joint- Con- 
gressional Committee. The investigation began when 
it was discovered that Nixon claimed a $576,000 tax 
deduction for the papers which he gave- -or at least 
intended to give- -the National Archives in 1969. 

As a result of the deduction Nixon paid only 
$792.81 in income tax in 1970, $878.03 in 1971 and 
$4,298 in 1972. The figures for the years *70 and 
'71 would be roughly equivalent to the amount of 
taxes paid by a family of four earning $10 , 000- 
$12,000 a year. The total savings for Nixon over 
that three year period approached a quarter of a mil- 
lion do- liars. 

Government investigators learned of the back- 
dated deed from the two men most closely connected 
with the transaction: former White House deputy 

counsel Edward Morgan and California lawyer Frank 
DeMarco , a law partner of Nixon fundraiser Herbert 
Kaimbach. Morgan resigned from his current post as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury on January 18. 

His resignation came just two days before News- 
week released its report claiming that Morgan and 
DeMarco signed the papers about a year after they 
said they had, and more than nine months after Con- 
gress had made such transactions illegal. Asked if 
the White House had pressed for Morgan's resignation 
to put more space between him and Nixon, deputy 
press secretary Gerald Warren replied: "No, of 

course not." 

Morgan said that he now questions whether 
any counsel has the right to take actions for the 
president. The authority '/isn't created in statute 
or by law and 1 formally question the methodology 
that that position [White House counsel] has any 
authority to it," he said. 

The question of "back-dating" is as complicated 1 
as the whole tax deduction matter itself,- Simply, 
though, on March 27, 1969 Nixon sent all of his Vice 
Presidential papers to the National Archives for 
safe-keeping. Ultimately about one third of the 
papers sent there were chosen by presidential ap- 
praiser Ralph Newman for the gift. 

On. his tax returns Nixon used the March 27 date 
as the date of the gift. Newsweek reporter Nichol as 
Norrock learned, however, that Newman did not finish 
his evaluation of the papers - -and thus select which 
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would b® the gift- -until April 6 , 1970 . Morgan , 
though, simply worked overtime to squeeze the 
gift- -until April 6, 1970. Morgan, though, simply 
worked overtime to squeeze the gift deduction into 
Nixon's 1969 tax returns, which Nixon signed on 
April 10, 1970. 

According to Newsweek , DeMarco has told fed- 
eral investigators that at the same time Nixon 
signed the tax. statement Morgan back-dated the 
completion of the gift arrangement to the March 
27 9 1969 date. 

However, in the meantime. Congress had set 
July 25, 1969 -as the date by which such donations 
must be "completed" to qualify for a deduction. 
After that date such deductions are not longer 
legal. 

In addition to the back-dating of the gift 
papers it appears that Newman, in his appraisal 
probably overestimated the worth of the papers,, 
g'.inse the selection excluded some of the most val- 
uable items. He advised that "sensitive" docu- 
ments from living people be omitted. He specified 
letters from J . Edgar Hoover, Jacqueline Kennedy 
and Queen Elizabeth. 

Asked about DeMarco's story to the federal 
investigators, the White House issued its customary 
denial" "There was no individual participation 
or knowledge by the President" as to how the matter 
was handled, claimed a White House spokesman. 

The Joint Congressional Tax Committee working 
with the IRS to investigate Nixon’s finances is 
expected to make a preliminary report on their 
findings in the near future. But many people ac- 
ross the country have reacted to reports of Nixon's 
financial wheelings and dealings without waiting 
for the "official confirmation" of its illegality. 
This has led some government officials to fear a 
major tax revolt. 

According to Newsweek , sources in Washington 
have reported that bitter tax payers have mailed 
hundreds of letters to the joint committee protest- 
ing Nixon's use of tax loopholes. Charles Vanik 
(D-Ohio), for one, predicted recently that the 
Treasury would lose billions of doll ars in revenue 
if Americans "follow the pattern of the President" 
when they file their own tax returns this April 15. 

- 30 - 
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NO ONE CAN LIGHT A CANDLE TO NIXON AS THE MAN MOST 
HATED AND FEARED 

NEW YORK (LNS)--In a survey of visitors to 
Madame Tussaud's wax museum in London, President 
Nixon headed the list as the person the visitors 
"hate and fear" the most for the second year in a 
row. Following Nixon on the list were Adolf Hitler 
and Jack the Ripper. According to the New York 
Times , about half the visitors to Madame Tussauds 
are from overseas, many from the United States. 

-30- 
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WE NEED THE MONEY FOLKS SO PLEASE PAY YOUR FEB. 
BILLS AS SOON AS YOU GET THEM. THANKS. LNS 
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THE SEXUAL POLITICS OF SICKNESS: 

WOMEN AND HEALTH IN AMERICA-- 1865- 1920 

LIBERATION 'News Service 

"Medical science has been one of the most power- 
ful sources of sexist ideology in our culture. Just- 
ifications for sexual discrimination must ultimately 
rest on the one thing that differentiates women from 
men: their bodies. Theories of male superiority ul- 
timately rest on biology. 

"Medicine stands between biology and social pol- 
icy 3 between the "mysterious” world of the labora- 
tory and everyday life. It makes public interpreta- 
tions of biological theory ; it dispenses the medical 

fruits of scientific advances Biology traces the 

origins of disease 3 doctors pass judgement on who is 
sick and who is well." 

--from Complaints and Disorders : The Sex- 
ual Politics of Sickness , published by the 
Feminist Press. 

NEW YORK(LNS) -- Complaints and Disorders : Thie 
Sexual Politics of Sickness is a new pamphlet by 
Barbara Ehrenreich and Deidre English, the authors 
of Witches, Midwiv es and Nurses . Both are published 
by the Feminist Press in Old Westbury, New York. 

While Witches, Midwives and Nurses offers an in- 
troduction to the history of women healers, and fo- 
cuses on the takeover of medicine by male profession- 
als in the nineteenth century, Complaints and Disor- 
ders deals with the medical system and ideology from 
1865 to 1920 and how it applied to women. 

The authors focus separately on women °f "the 
upper and upper-middle class, and on working-class 
women. And they are clearer about the effects of the 
medical system as it applied to affluent women, [prob- 
ably because wealthy women were more directly affect- 
ed by the medical system.] In addition, Ehrenreich 
and English explore the ambiguities of the early pu- 
blic health reform movements directed--often by weal- 
thy women-- a/t the poor. 

The following is a summary-review of Complaints 
and Disorders mostly excerpted directly ■'from the 94- 
page pamphlet. 

* * * 

Affluent women lived lives of enforced leisure. 
The majority of upper and upper -middle class women 
had little chance to make independent lives for 
themselves; they were financially at the mercy of 
their husbands and fathers . They had to accept their 
roles-- outwardly at least-- and remain dutifully 
house-bound, whitegloved and ornamental. 

This boredom and confinement fostered a cult of 
"female invalidism" that began in the mid-nineteenth 
century and didn't fade until the late 1910's. Sick- 
ness was an integral part of upper and upper-middle 
class female culture and made these women dependent 
for their very survival on both doctor and husband. 

Women at that time did in fact face certain 
risks that men did not. Childbearing, for instance, 
was much more dangerous. In 1915, the first year for 
which national figures were available, 61 women died 
for every 10,000 live babies born, as compared to 

2 per 10,000 today. Maternal mortality rates 
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were no doubt even higher during the nineteenth 
century and without contraception, a woman could ex- 
pact to face the risks of childbirth repeatedly. 

In 1900, there were 173 doctors per 100,000 
population in the United States, compared to 50 
per 100,000 today. It was in the interest of doc- 
tors to cultivate the illnesses of their wealthy 
patients with frequent home visits and drawn-out 
treatments. Some women saw through this, and Dr. 

Mary Putnam Jacobi wrote in 1895: 

"I think, finally, it is the increased attention 
paid to women, and especially in their new function 
as lucrative patients, scarcely imagined a hundred 
years ago, that we find explanation of much of the 
ill health among women, freshly discovered today." 

The underlying medical theory of women's weak- 
ness at that time rested on what doctors considered 
the most basic physiological law: "conservation of 
energy." According to the first postulate of this 
theory, each human body contained a set quantity of 
energy that was directed from one organ or function 
to another. This meant that you could develop an 
organ or ability only by drawing energy away from the 
parts not being developed. 

The second postulate of this theory- -that re- 
productivity was central to a woman's biological 
life — gave the reproductive organs almost total com= 
mand of the whole woman. 

Since reproduction was woman's purpose in life, 
doctors agreed that women should concentrate their 
physical energy inward, toward the womb. Doctors and 
educators were quick to draw the obvious conclusion 
that, for women, higher education would be physically 
dangerous. Too much development of the brain, they 
counseled, would atrophy the uterus. In addition, 
doctors found uterine and ovarian "disorders" behind 
almost very female complaint. 

Treatments were aimed at altering female behav- 
ior. One, used to treat many problems diagnosed as 
"nervous disorders',' was based on isolation and un- 
interrupted rest. Passivity was the main prescription, 
along with warm baths, cool baths, abstinence from 
animal foods and spices, and indulgence in milk and 
puddings and cereals. As a Dr. Dirix wrote, " all 
forms of mental excitement were to be perseveringly 
guarded against." 

Doctors also took the surgical approach. Since 
a woman's entire personality was supposedly dominated 
by her reproductive organs, then gynecological sur- 
gery was the most logical solution to any problem. 
Removal of the clitoris was practiced and more widely, 
removal of the ovaries or "female castration." 

Patients were often brought in by their husbands, 
who complained of their unruly behavior. When re- 
turned to their husbands, they were "tractible, order- 
ly, industrious and cleanly," according to Dr. Robert 
Battey of Rome, Georgia, in 1872. Of course the very 
threat of surgery was probably enough to bring many 
women into line. In fact the medical attention direct- 
ed at these women amounted to what may have been a 
very effective surveillance system. Doctors were in 
a position to detect the first signs of rebellious- 
ness, and to interpret them as symptoms of a "disease" 
which had to be "cured." 
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Working class women were in an entirely differ- 
ent situation. Crowded, poor living conditions were 
a fertile breeding ground for typhoid, yellow fever, 
TB, cholera and diphtheria. While sickness, exhaus- 
tion and injury were routine in the life of the 
working class woman, a day's absence fromvwork could 
cost a woman her job. 

Two women who worked in the garment industry 
recall, "We only went to work from work, and from 
work to bed again... and sometimes if we sat up a 
little while at home we were so tired we could mot 
speak to the rest and we hardly knew what we were 
talking about. And still, there was nothing for us 
but bed and machine." 

While there was no great public outcry about 
the health of poor women, there was a great deal of 
upper and upper-middle class concern about what the 
poor were doing to the "health" of the cities. Dis- 
ease was invariably seen as foreign in origin, im- 
ported on immigrant ships and bred in immigrant 
slums. While it was true that the rates of infec- 
tious diseases were higher among the poor, the af- 
fluent frequently used a fear of germs fo express 
their fear of the poor. 

Working-class women, often employed as house- 
hold servants in the homes of the rich were regard- 
ed as potentially "sickening. ""If anything was mis- 
sing, like a piece of silverware, servants must have 
taken it. If anyone in the family got sick, you na- 
turally suspected the servants of carrying:' some- 
thing," according to one survivor of the early twen- 
tieth century. 

As the health of the poor posed a threat to the 
upper classes, the public health movement and birth 
control movement arose, both drawing heavily on the 
energies of upper and upper-middle class women. Al- 
though these movements obviously brought progres- 
sive achievements, both mobilized large numbers of 
wealthy women in a way which solidified their re- 
lationship to working class women--not as sisters, 
but as uplifters. 

The issue of healthr-female health arid family 
health--which potentially could have united women 
of different classes, now divided them into "reform- 
ers" on the one side and "problems" on the other. 
Upper-middle class women didj.not turn against the 
medical profession that had imprisoned them and 
rejected poor women. They did not unite with poor 
women to create a movement which could demand a 
single standard of health care for all women. In- 
stead they allied themselves with doctors against 
the poor. 

C omplaints and Disorders ends with some thoughts 
on the situation today. "We can only marvel at the 
endless plasticity of a medical 'science' that can 
adjust its theories for age, sex or social class de- 
pending on the needs of the time.... What is amazing 
about medical 'science' as it relates to women is 
that the theories change so neatly to fit the needs 
of the dominant, male ideology." 

°k * "k 

Complaints and Disorders : The Sexual Politics 
of Sickness i s available for $1.50 from the Feminist 
Press, Box 334, Old Westbury, New York, 11568. --30-- 

[See graphics to go with this storyj ' 
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SUPPORTERS ASK FOR HELP IN DEFENSE OF NORTH 
CAROLINA BLACK ACTIVISTS 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. (LNS)-- Three black activists, 
Jim Grant, T.J. Reddy and Charles Parker were senten- 
ced on July 15 to 25, 20 and 10 years, respectively, 
for allegedly burning down the Lazy B Riding Stable, 
in September, 1968. They were not indicted until 
shortly after the 1971 announcement of the formation 
cf the Black People's Union Party, a new black poli- 
tical party. 

At the time of the trial, the judge declared 
that the stable burning was "one of the most inhuman 
crimes I have ever heard of. You burned to death 15 
horses in that stable. What you would do to human 
beings, God only knows. I have concluded that you 
are dangerous to society." The sentences far exceed 
those in arson cases where people are killed. 

The convictions were based on the testimonies 
of two men who were, as a result, granted immunity 
from criminal charges which could have brought them 
a total of 100 years in prison. This is a familiar 
pattern in trials of political activists, in which 
people testify for the prosecution in exchange for 
having their cases dropped or their sentences miti- 
gated. 

The defendants appealed the decision through 
five appeal proceedings in the North Carolina Courts. 
Last November, the North Carolina Supreme Court de- 
cided not to hear the case after the Court of Appeals 
had upheld the original decision, but granted a 
"stay of execution" until January 29. At that time, 
all the defendants will return to prison to complete 
their total of 55 years imprisonment. 

Jim Grant has also been sentenced to ten years 
in prison for helping twooyoung men escape to Cana- 
da--the same two men who testified against Grant 
Reddy and Parker in the arson case. 

So far, according to the Southern Conference 
Educational! fund (SCEF) , many people have demonstrated 
support for fheSdefendants . Delegations and letters 
have come from around the country and many ohave 
indicatedvwillirigness /.to help^ SCEF reports that 
they have received 7000 signatures on petitions 
appealing the decision--5500-6000 from North Caro- 
lina and the rest from all over the country. 

SCEF is appealing directly to the Governor of 
North Carolina to commute the sentences. They are 
asking that everyone write letters, send telegrams, 
make phone calls or send personal delegations to the 
Governor expressing the feelings that the convictions 
were brought about unfairly, that the sentences 
were unjustly harsh; and urging him to commute the 
sentences . 

The address of the Governor is: 

The Honorable James E. Holshouser, Jr. 
Office of the Governor 
State of North Carolina 
Raleigh, N.C. 27611 

For more information, write to: 

N.C. Political Prisoners Committee 
P.o. Box 2712, Charlotte, N.C. 28201 
Please send copies of the letters and telegrams to 
the committee. -30- 
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INDICTMENTS AGAINST SAN QUENTIN 6 DISMISSED; 

GRAND JURY FOUND UNREPRESENTATIVE 

LIBERATION News Service 

SAN RAFAEL, Calif. (LNS) --Almost 28 months af- 
ter they were issued, the five murder and conspir- 
acy indictments against the San Quentin 6 have been 
dismissed by a judge on the grounds that the make- 
up of the grand jury that issued the indictments 
"did not assure a fair representation of the group 
to which the defendants belonged." 

The San Quentin 6--Fleeta Drumgo, David Johnson, 
Hugo Pine 11 , Johnny Larry Spain, Luxs Talamantez 
and Willie Tate- -are six inmates charged with the 
killings of three -guards and two inmate trustees in 
the aftermath of George Jackson's murder, August 21, 
1971. 

Superior Court Judge Vernon Stoll ruled January 
18 that the Marin County pool of prospective grand 
jurors excluded blacks, Latin Americans, blue col- 
lar working people and young people. 

■ It " . * . * 

What exactly happened August 21 , 1971 , still 
has not become clear. Prison officials claim that 
George Jackson was killed during an escape attempt. 
Why anyone would attempt to escape by running into 
a guaranteed ambush (into a yard surrounded by 
guards with guns on the walls above) was neverr ex- 
plained. A few weeks later, the coroner admitted 
that the bullet that killed George Jackson didn't 
come from above as prison officials first claimed. 

He said it entered Jackson's back and exited from 
his skull-- suggesting that guards shot him as he 
lay on the ground . Associate Warden Park ' s claim 
that the shot came from one of the guards on the 
wall above checked out with the coroner's report 
only if Jackson was walking on his hands during the 
"escape". 

But by the time the coroner made his revela- 
tions , prison officials were too busy to respond. 
They were hard at work in the District Attorney' s 
office getting ready to play their trump card- --an 
indictment against six inmates on charges of mur- 
der and conspiracy. 

Drumgo, Johnson , Pine 11 , Spain , Talamantez 
and Tate were all men catagorized by the authorities 
as prison militants and had been placed in the Ad- 
justment Center, an euphemistic term for a maximum^ 
security building in a maximum-security prison. .Pri- 
soners call it "the hole". 

Everything that is bad about prison life in 
general is intensified many times in the Adjustment 
Centers of California's prisons . Cells are approx- 
imately 6 feet by 9 feet with concrete floors and 
solid concrete walls . The door is either solid 
steel or barred and covered with heavy steel mesh. 
The cells are often filthy and infested with cock- 
roaches and bedbugs . Prisoners sleep on thinycot- 
ton pads . 

Locked alone in the cells for 23 or 24 hours a 
day, thepris oners are allowed no recreational , edu- 

n 
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cation al or vocational programs . The former chief 
psychiatrist at Soledad Prison, Dr. Frank Rundle, 
has stated of the Adjustment Centers : "I don't 

think a place more destructive of a man ' s mental 
health coul d be devised if we tried. " 

So these six men, who could not be broken by 
the brutality of the hole, were singled out and 
charged with murder and conspiracy to murder, to 
escape and to possess firearms. 

± ± °k 

Although there was little or no evidence to 
support the serious charges against the six, an 
indictment was rammed through a hand-picked grand 
jury on October 1, 1971. In an unprecedented move, 
one j urorrresigned in protest over the indictments, 
assailing "the inequities and injustices of the 
secret indicting process ." Reacting to the high- 
handed and manipulative presentation of the District 
Attorney, two other grand jurors also walked out on 
the session terming theprocess "immoral and illegal" 
and declaring, "What this grand jury does is not 
justice, but vengeance. " 

Over 'the past 28 months, -the six defendants 
have been brought to their pre-trial hearings wrap- 
ped in chains- -chains which bind their hands to 
their waists and hang from their necks to cuffs 
clasped to their ankles . They are locked into 
chairs •'.which are bolted to the floor. At least 
one of them- -Johnny Larry Spain--has suffered ir- 
reparable nerve damage in his hands from sitting 
chained to a chair all day in court . 

A glass partition separates the spectators 
gallery and voices are piped to this section over 

a microphone system. 

In a mockery of the "effective counsel" guar- 
antee for indigent defendants , the judge appointed 
lawyers for the men whom they neither want nor trust. 
These lawyers, some of whom are not even criminal 
lawyers , do not want to work on the case and have 
even asked Judge Henry Broderick to let them with- 
draw and to appoint instead attorneys chosen by the 
defendants . Broderick has consistently refused 
this request. 

After much protest , Charles Garry and Howard 
Moore were finally able to enter the case as "as- 
sociates" to the court- appointed attorneys . The 
court continues to refuse to grant them the status 
of court-appointed attorneys and pay them. 

On the first day that Howard Moore (the only 
black attorney) rose to address the court, the 
judge ordered him to be quiet . Upon Moore ' s in- 
sistence that he be allowed to perform his responsi- 
bilities to his client, the court sentences him to 
5 days in jail and a $500 fine. 

During a hearing held on June 29, 1973, all 
six of the defendants were severely beaten by San 
Quentin guards after they were ejected one by one 
from the -courtroom. The beatings took place in the 
holding tank where the six are chained to a metal 
bar on the floor in a painful cramped position . T 
They are ejected often as they continually protest 
being represented by the court- appointed attorneys . 
(One attorney actually suggested that he could bet- 
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ter represent his client if the client were not pres- 
ent in the courtroom.) The 6 have also been repeat- 
edly assaulted by guards in the Adjustment Center. 

The 6 have filed a civil rights complaint again- 
st Judge Broderick, Louis Mount anos (the sheriff of 
Marin County), and two prison guards- -"Cockeye" Pal- 
mer and K.E. "the Sadist" Thomas, and others saying 
that they have been denied access to the press, (ex- 
cept for those who guarantee unfavorable coverage) , 
have been stripped regular visitation rights, 
and have been severely beaten and mistreated at the 
hands of the prison officials. 

They have also recently filed a writ of hhabeaS- 
corpus petitioning to be released from the Adjustment 
Center. 

Because Judge Broderick was one of the judges 
responsible for choosing the grand jury that indicted 
the six. Judge Vernon Stoll had been hearing the 
motion to throw out the chargesddue to the unconsti- 
tutional compostion of the indicting grand jury. 

The way the grand jury was selected was that 
questionaires were sent to various Marin County or — 
ganizations requesting nominees for grand jury duty. 
Then five Marin County judges whittled these lists 
down and chose the grand jury from them. 

The largest single grouping of type of organiz- 
ations on this list was homeowner and improvement 
organizations , which traditionally exist for preser- 
vation of neighborhoods and property values and have 
often been known to work toward the exclusion of 
black and brown people. The second largest grouping 
was business organizations which was followed by 
upper middle class women’s groups . There was a com- 
plete absence ;°f any working class, black or brown 
organizations . 

At a hearing before Judge Stoll , Dr. Robert 
Blaumer , a professor of sociology at the University 
of California testified that the grand jury did not 
represent a true cross section of the Marin County 
populace. 

Dr. Peter W. Sperlick , a professor of political 
science also testified that the grand jury statistics 
did not represent the composition of Marin County 
either by age, occupation or race but was heavily 
weighted with white, older, middle and upper class 
citizens . 

Various judges have disclaimed any knowledge 
of Chicanos in the county , previously, in a weak 
attempt to cover up their complete absense on the 
grand jury. 

The six defendants themselves took the stand 
but found it impossible to take the oath as they 
were placed on the witness stand wrapped in chains 
and bolted to their chair and so unable to stand 
or raise their right hands . 

The decision came as a surprise to everyone 
involved with the case. Marin County District At- 
torney Bruce tealei expressed his astonishment and 
declared that he would appeal the decision. 

Charles . Gary says that an appeal would be heard 
in California' s appellate courts which are "very 
reactionary". "I don't know if they're ready to ad- 
mit tha t the grand jury is an anachronism. " 
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The San Quentin 6 still need your support to 
get out of the Adjustment Center, to obtain pro- 
tection from prison officials who continually mis- 
treat them and to fight the appeal by the district 
attorney. Send what you can to the San Quentin 
Defense Fund , 3169 16th St. , San Francisco, Calif. 

-30- 

[See packet #582 for last story on Wounded 

Knee trials] 

FBI VISITS NEWSPAPER EDITOR: IN AN ATTEMPT 
"TO INTERFERE WITH THE TRIAL' RIGHTS OF' THE DEFENDANTS" 

ST. PAUL, Minn. (LNS)--Lawyers for Wounded 
Knee defendants Dennis Banks and Russell Means 
charged the FBI with trying to influence the trial 
reporting of the two St . Paul papers--the St. Paul 
Dispatch and the Pioneer Press . 

William Kunstler said in court that Joseph 
Trimbach of the FBI office in Minneapolis and two 
other agents visited the executive editor of the 
two papers (which are owned by the same person) , 
January 8. Kunstler called it "an outrageous at- 
tempt to interfere with the trial rights of the 
defendants by effecting the coverage of a public 
trial . " He asked for a hearing on the incident . 

John Finnegan, the editor denied that the FBI 
tried to pressure him. "Trimbach wanted us to 
know that if any charges were made outside the 
courtroom against the FBI or him personally, that 
he would be available for comment ." 

All through the Wounded Knee seige, the govern- 
ment and the FBI tried to manipulate the news that 
was coming out about the confrontation. For more 
than half of the 91 day seige, the government 
wouldn't allow any newspeople into the settlement . 

At the same time, the government issued daily press 
releases about conditions inside, which the press 
ate up. 

Judge Fred Nichol said he would consider 
holding a hearing on the incident but commented, 

"My idea is that it would take more than 3 or 4 
federal officers to tell a newspaperman how to 
write a story. . . .From what I ' ve seen on TV, it 
seems that the defense is trying more to influence 
the coverage of the tfial." 

-30- 

********************************************* ****** 

TELL IT LIKE IT IS, ROCKY 

NEW YORK (LNS)--In a recent CBS documentary 
on the Rockefellers, which pretty much tried to 
show them as a simple cozy family, even if they 
are rich, there were a few revealing scenes. 

One scene showed former NY governor Nelson 
Rockefeller at a private dinner alone with Henry 
Kissinger. Rockefeller toasted Kissinger with 
a very revealing toast: "Thanks for all that you 

have done for us this year, Henry." 

-30— 
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TOP RIGHT: George Jackson and Fleeta 
Drumgo. May be used with story on the 
San Quentin 6 on page 9 „ 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Alleged sympathizers of the 

Black Liberation Army after being appre- 
hended near the Manhattan House of Deten- 
tion ; (the Tombs) . From left to right axe: 
Bernice Jones £ Neil 0. Thompson*, Harold 
Simmons and Michael Maurice Alston,, Goes 
with the story on the Black Liberation 
Army on page 3. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Demonstration in support of 

Jim Grant * T, J. Reddy and Charles Parker* 
North Carolina black activists given 25* 

20* and 10 year sentences respectively for 
allegedly buring a riding stable. Goes with 
the story on page 8 


TOP LEFT: Outside the Adjustment Centex 

after the killing of George Jackson on 
August 21* 1971* San Quentin Prison. Each of 
the 27 inmates in the Adjustment Center on that 
day received vicious physical beatings by pri- 
son guards with blackjacks* clubs and guns. 

They were handcuffed and made to lay on the 
ground naked from approximately 4:00 PM to 
10:00 PM. 

Goes with the story about the San 
Quentin 6 on page 9 „ 


BOTTOM LEFT: Woodcut of George Jackson. May 
be used with story on page 9. 

CREDIT: Antonio F; assoni/Freedom News/LNS 
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Top Right : Three boys on street in South 

Vietnamc 

Goes with story on page 

Credit;: debrdh Wiley /AMERICAN REPORT/LNS 


Top Left: A Shell gas station near > Da Nang, 
South Vietnam , 

Goes with story cn page 

Credit : Debrdh Wiley /AMERICAN REPORT/LNS 


Bottom Right: Rich women bringing flowers to 
poor 3 sick woman „ This is an illustration 
from Complaints and Disorders, a new booklet 
published by The Feminist Press , 

There will be mere illustrations in the next 
packet o 

Goes with story cm- page 7, 


Bottom Left: South Vietnamese children along 
country road near where the My Lai massacre 
took p lace „ 

Goes with story on page 1 „ 

Credit : Debrdh Wiley /AMERICAN REPORT/LNS 
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